9 Buddhist Attitude towards Nature 



Dr. Guang Xing 

§ l.Human's place in nature 

The Vitnamese monk Thich Nhat Hanh once said: "We (human beings) classify other animals and living 
beings as nature, acting as if we ourselves are not part of it. Then we pose the question 'How should 
we deal with nature?" (Eppsteiner, The Path of Compassion: Writings on Socially Engaged Buddhism, 
1988, 41) 

This is how the problem of conflict between man and nature comes in, particularly during the period 
of industry revolution, because human beings do not think that we are actually part and partial of this 
natural world. As a result, humans take whatever is available to him in nature without consideration of 
the consequences of their action. 

The Buddhist attitude to nature is quite different from this. Buddhism never considers human beings 
are superior over other forms of life. This will be clear when we look it from the following aspects. 

1.1. From the aspect of Samsara, the round of rebirth 

Buddhism considers man as part of the conditioned and limited samsaric world equally wondering as 

other sentient beings in other five realms: gods, asura (semi-gods), animals, hungry ghosts and hell 

beings. Just as the Samyuttanikaya says: 

"Bhikkhus, it is not easy to find a being who has not formerly been your mother...your 
father...your sister...your son...your daughter. How is this? Incalculable is the beginning, 
Bhikkhus, of this faring on. The earliest point is not revealed of the running on, the faring on 
of beings cloaked in ignorance, tied to craving." (S. II, 189-90. KS, II, 128.) 

This idea is also found in the Chinese translation of the Samyuktagama and the Lankavatara Sutra. 

A human being one day may be reborn into heaven enjoying all the pleasures or animals realms to 

endure all kinds of suffering depending on his karma, the moral ground. So all sentient beings are in 

the same boat, human beings are only one of the six realms. 

However, a human rebirth is seen a fortunate one but not a superior one, 

(1) fortunate, because it is only human beings who can understand the teachings of the 
Buddha and attain enlightenment; 

(2) not superior because humans are not special creation of nature, any other form of sentient 
beings can also be born as a human depending on his karma. 

According to Buddhism, a human birth is a rare occurrence and it is compared to a pinch of sand with 
the size of the earth. (S.II.263) 

The chance of a being in hell to be born as a human is less than a blind turtle, surfacing once a 
century, to happen to put its head through a ring moved by the winds across the surface of the sea. 
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In the Chiggala Sutta of the Samyuttanikdya, (S V 456) it says that the chance of a being in hell to be 
born as a human is less than a blind turtle, surfacing once for a century, to happen to put its head 
through a ring moved by the winds across the surface of the ocean. This story is also found in the 
Balapandita Sutta of the Majjhimanikdya, iii, 169. 

According to Santideva who quoted from the Gandavyuha Sutra, even for humans it is hard to attain a 
favourable circumstances which make liberation possible: 
rebirth as a human 

at a time when there has been a Buddha 

the perfection of one's bodily senses 

hearing the Dharma 

the company of good men 

a true good friend (teacher) 

the means for instruction in the true rule of life 

the holy life. 

Therefore, although human beings are same as other animals in samsara but human beings are listed 
separately because they have greater freedom and capacity for understanding than animals. (M iii, 
167-9) 

(1) Most moral and spiritual progress, or its opposite, is made at the human level according to 
Buddhism, because gods in heaven are enjoying their good karma so they are not in a position to 
understand the Dharma while beings in the lower realms are suffering so they also cannot understand 
the Dharma. While humans have both happiness and suffering so they can understand. 

Human beings are superior to animals in terms of their capacities for moral action and spiritual 
development. 

This is backed up by the reflection that one's present fortunate position as a human is only a 
temporary state of affairs dependent on past good karma. 

So one cannot isolate oneself from the plight of animals, as one has oneself experienced it, just as 
animals have had past births as humans. (S.II.186) 

Furthermore, in the ancient round of rebirth, every being, down from insects to humans, is once a 
relative or a friend or has been very good to another one. (S.II.189-90) 

Bearing this in mind, one should be kind to all forms of life in the present life, for we do not know who 
they were in the past. 
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1.2. From the aspect of the concept of life 

The first precept in the five precepts is not to take life. "He has laid the cudgel and the sword aside, 
and ashamed of roughness, and full of mercy, he dwells compassionate and kind to all creatures that 
have life." (D.I.63.) 

Three words, that is pana, bhuta and satta, are utilized in the Pali canon to indicate living beings. A 
well-known example which carries all the three designations is the Metta sutta of the suttanipata. 

In the Metta sutta, the living beings are classified into five categories, each category embracing all that 
have life. The classification of the Metta sutta is as follows: 

a) tasa-thavara. 

b) digha (long) -mahanta (large) -majjhima (medium) -rassaka (short) -anuka (minute) -thula 
(fat). 

c) dittha (that can be seen) -addittha (that cannot be seen). 

d) dura (which live far) -avidura (which live near). 

e) bhuta (born) -sambhavesi (seeking birth). 

Each of the above five categories includes all forms of living beings in the world. So the first category 
tasa-thavara is usually translated as "moving and unmoving living beings". 

The moving living beings are humans and animals large or small while unmoving living beings are 
plants and vegetation. 

Then in the Vdsettha Sutta of the Suttanipdda, the Buddha explained to Vasettha the forms of life 
(pana) as: 

(a) the grass and the trees, 

(b) the worms and the moths, 

(c) the four-footed (animals), 

(d) the serpents, the long-backed snakes, 

(e) the fish which range in the water, 

(f) the birds that are borne along on wings and 
o (g) men. 

From this we can also see that the Buddha include grass and trees as a kind of life. So the first rule of 
not to harm life includes all the three kinds of life: humans, animals and plants. 

We usually understand that only the clergy is expected to observe the rule of non-killing with regard 
to all the three forms of life. But in the Dhammika Sutta of the Suttanipdda, the Buddha also advised 
lay people to follow the same. 

Let him not destroy life nor cause others to destroy life and, also, not approve of others' 
killing. Let him refrain from oppressing all living beings in the world, whether moving [tasa] or 
stationary [thavara). (Sn.121) 
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The rule of non-violence is rigidly and strictly enacted for the householders in Jainism against the 
destruction of all forms of life including vegetation. But this has no bearing in Buddhism at all. 

It does not, however, mean that lay Buddhists can behave according to their own free will as far as the 
destruction of plant life is concerned. The Dhammika sutta certainly imposes a limitation in this regard 
on the lay Buddhists. 

The futile and unnecessary destruction of vegetation which is intentionally done falls within the scope 
of taking of life in the layman's case according to the Dhammika sutta. 

1.2.1. Importance of human life 

In the first precept of non-killing, the importance of human life is recognized compared with other two 
forms: animals and plants. 

If an ordained monk takes the life of a human knowingly and intentionally there is the most serious 
penalty called parajika, the expulsion from the order. (Vin.IV.68ff) 

If he takes the life of an animal, there is a less severe penalty called pacittiya (expiation) under which 
he can remain in the Order after confessing his guilt. (Vin.IV.124) 

According to the Vinaya, the rule of expiation was also declared valid by the Buddha for the ordained 
monks who destroy the vegetations. (Vin.IV.34) 

The reason given for validating this rule is that the trees have life according to the belief of Indian 
people.(Vin.III.156; Vin.IV.34) By enacting this rule, the Buddha paid due consideration to plants which 
are considered to have one faculty, one facultied-life. 

According to the Vinaya, plant life is harmed not only by any one who fells a tree or destroys 
vegetation but also by any one who tramples crops and grasses and who digs the soil. (Vin.I.137-138; 
Vin.IV.296) 

So here it is clear that the importance of vegetation is also recognized in this first precept of non- 
killing. 

1.3. From the aspect of Nirvana 

Nirvana, the Buddhist highest moral perfection, offers the promise of transforming karmic 
conditionedness into an unconditioned state of spiritual liberation, a realization potentially available 
to all forms of sentient life on the karmic continuum. 

This idea has been further developed in Mahayana Buddhism, and according to which, all things 
including plants and trees and even the inanimate things like the earth itself have a similar potential 
for spiritual liberation. 
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Zhanran iSM (711-782), the Tiantai master of the Tang dynasty, advocated that "inanimate things also 
have Buddha nature". Iff f 14. 

According to Zhanran, the Buddha nature is an eternal spiritual potential and all the phenomena are 
the manifestation of this nature. "All phenomena are suchness (tathata) because it is unchangeable, 
suchness is the phenomena since it depends on conditions." Since all phenomena have suchness so all 
inanimate things also have Buddha nature. 

Zhanran used the wave and water to illustrate his idea that the waves of water can be clear or unclear, 
but the wetness is the same. So all phenomena are the manifestation of suchness. 

Zhanran's teaching was developed on the basis of Daosheng's teaching that all sentient beings have 
Buddha nature, but he expanded it from sentient beings to inanimate things. 

Donald K. Swearer thinks that it "may even have been part of popular Buddhist belief from earliest 
times". So accordingly, all life-forms share both a common problematic and promise. 

1.4. From the Buddhist law of condition genesis 

The western dichotomy is between the "supernatural", the realm of gods and angles etc., and the 
natural world, with man partaking of something of both. 

But within the Buddhist perspective, the gods are themselves sentient beings subject to the natural 
law of karma. So they cannot subvert the natural law although they may go against normal course of 
things. 

According to the Buddhist concept of conditioned genesis, everything in this universe, except Nirvana, 
is subject to conditioned genesis, the natural process of law-governed arising according to conditions. 

The Buddhists believe that gods exist at various levels; some are invisible sharing the earth with 
human beings. Some gods live in large trees (Vin.IV.34-5) and even healing herbs. (S.IV.302; M.I.306) 
Thus one should not anger the gods by damaging or destroying their homes. 

Other gods dwell on lands so that the Thai Buddhists build a small shrine for them even in the busy 
modern city of Bangkok. 

1.4.1. Human moral affect nature 

As part of conditioned arising, humans are seen as having an effect on their environment not only by 
their pure physical actions but also through the moral or immoral qualities of these. 

It is said that if a king and his people act unrighteously, it has a bad effect on the environment and its 
gods, leading to little rain, poor crops and weak short-lived people (A.II.74-6). While right actions have 
an opposite effects. 
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For instance, when the Buddha died between the two sal trees, they burst into a mass of unseasonal 
blossom. This is seen as having a positive effect on the environment. 

This is also implied in the Aggahha Sutta that it describes the deleterious impact of human activity on 
the primordial natural landscape. The story of first origins describes the negative impact of humans on 
the earth created by selfishness and greed. 

In the mythological story, the earth flourishes naturally, but greedy desire leads to division and 
ownership of the land that in turn promotes violent conflict, destruction, and chaos. (D.III.84-93) 

There are four stages in the evolution development in the story. First, the natural crops are abundant, 
but due to man's laziness by storing up for week's supply, it ceased to grow natural. 

As a result, cultivation of rice becomes a necessity, consequently the land was divided up into fields 
and the property was invented followed by theft. Hence, Buddhists believe that natural processes are 
directly affected by human morality. 

1.5. From cosmological aspect 

The principle of conditioned arising of each and everything in the universe is also seen in the 
Mahayana sutras such as the Avatamsaka. 

Fazang, a master of the Huayan school, explains that in this infinite net, each thing is interdependent 
by every other. Each item is made possible by, and reflects, every other, for they all condition it in one 
way of another. 

Nothing can exist by itself, but makes its own contribution to the whole. Thus the Sutra says: "Every 
living being and every minute thing is significant, since even the tiniest thing contains the whole 
mystery." 

Buddhadasa Bhikkhu, the Thai monk, also said: "The entire cosmos is a cooperative. The sun, the moon, 
and the stars live together as a cooperative. The same is true for humans and animals, trees, and the 
earth. When we realize that the world is a mutual, interdependent, cooperative enterprise . . . then we 
can build a noble environment. If our lives are not based on this truth, then we shall perish." 

1.6. Harmony of man and nature 

In the land of Eastern Buddhism, most probably also influenced by the Chinese thought, the 
traditional ideal has been one of harmony with nature. 

Monasteries and meditation huts have always been built in harmonious with nature and surrounded 
by trees and mountains. This is reflected in painting, landscape gardening, and natural poetry. 

For instance, the poet Shu Dongpo wrote his poem thus: "The sound of stream is the preaching (of 
dharma), the mountains are but the pure body (of the Buddha)."MSMM^, 
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In the Theragatha and Therigatha, collections of poems attributed to the early liberated ones, there 
are full of such utterances connected with the nature such as animals, forests and flowers and 
mountains etc. 

Their appreciation and love of the forest and mountains are shown in their words and actions. 

1.7. From the aspect of the doctrine of karma 

According to the Buddhist teaching of karma, there are five orders or processes which operate in the 
physical and mental realms. They are: 

Utu Niyama, (good or proper time) physical inorganic order; physical law of causation, e.g., seasonal 
phenomena of winds and rains, the unerring order of seasons, characteristic seasonal changes and 
events, causes of winds and rains, nature of heat, etc. belong to this group. 

Blja Niyama, order of germs and seeds (physical organic order); e.g., rice produced from rice seed, 
sugary taste from sugar-cane or honey, and peculiar characteristics of certain fruits. The scientific 
theory of cells and genes and the physical similarity of twins may be ascribed to this order. 

Kamma Niyama, order of act and result; e.g., desirable and undesirable acts produce corresponding 
good and bad results. 

Dhamma Niyama, order of the norm; e.g., the natural phenomena occurring at the birth of a 
Bodhisatta in his last birth. Gravitation and other similar laws of nature, the reason for being good, etc. 
may be included in this group. 

Citta Niyama, order of mind or psychic law; e.g., processes of consciousness, constituents of 
consciousness, power of mind, including all psychic phenomena, which are inexplicable to modern 
science. (S.IV.230 f.; cp. also AII.87 and ffl.131) 

From the teaching of karma, we can see that however important karma is only one of the orders in the 
world. So humans cannot do whatever he wishes to, but is limited and conditioned by other orders as 
well. 

Just as Schmithausen says: "To be sure, what is encouraged is, in the first place, moral and spiritual 
endeavor, but since karma is explicitly regarded to be only one cause among 
others, http://jbe.gold.ac.uk/4/schml.html - Note21#Note21 there is also room for direct influence on 
one's own as well as on the global situation. Actually, this is shown by the present, actively and directly 
man-made, destruction and pollution of nature. Hence, there is no reason why it should not be equally 
possible, to a certain extent at least, to counteract this destruction in an equally direct manner. That 
the individual by himself feels comparatively helpless with regard to what happens in the world at 
large does not mean that active environmental commitment is absolutely futile." 
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So according to Schmithausen, human has an influence on nature and nature of has a great influence 
on human. 

§ 2.Non-harming of animals 

Not to harm any form of life is one of the most cherished pan-Indian values named ahimsa, non-injury, 
which is observed by most Indian religions, but the Jains went to extreme. Jain followers always wear 
masks fear that they might kill microorganism when they breath and sweep the floor when they walk 
in order not to kill tiny insects. 

Buddhism also advocate non-killing in the first precept, but not to such extreme and the intention, 

according to Buddhism, is the most important factor in harming and killing. The Buddha said: 

"Whoever, seeking his own happiness, harms with the rod pleasure-loving beings gets no 
happiness hereafter." (Dhp.131) 

Then in the Vasalasutta of the Suttanipata, 

"(Therefore) not by birth does one become an outcast, not by birth does one become a 
Bramana, by deeds one becomes an outcast, by deeds one becomes a Bramana." (141) 
"Whosoever in this world harms living beings, whether once or twice born, and in whom there 
is no compassion for living beings, let one know him as an outcast." (116) 

So here living beings include not only human but other forms of life as well such as animals and other 

kinds of life. 

2.1. Animal Sacrifice 

The obvious abuse and direct killing of animals during the time of the Buddha was sacrifice conducted 
by Brahmin priests, during which many hundreds of animals were killed. 

The Buddha together with other sramana leaders, such as the other six so called heretical religious 
teachers, vehemently criticized and ridiculed such practices. There are two reasons for their criticism: 
First, it was cruel and harm to animals and second it did not bring any objectives as the Brahmins 
claimed to be such as prosperity, curing of disease and avoid of natural disasters and calamities, but 
to the opposite. 

In the Brahmanadhammikasutta of the Suttanipata, wealthy Brahmanas come to Buddha, asking about 
the customs of the ancient Brahmanas. Buddha describes their mode of life and the change brought in 
them by seeing the king's riches, and furthermore, how they induced the king to commit the sin of 
having living creatures slain at sacrifices. 

The Buddha said: (in the following I just quote some important verses, not the full sutta) 

"The old sages (isayo) were self-restrained, penitent; having abandoned the objects of the five senses, 

they studied their own welfare. (283) 

"For forty-eight years they practised juvenile chastity, the Brahmanas formerly went in search of 
science and exemplary conduct. (288) 

"Having asked for rice, beds, garments, butter and oil, and gathered them justly, they made sacrifices 
out of them, and when the sacrifice came on, they did not kill cows. (294) 
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"Like unto a mother, a father, a brother, and other relatives the cows are our best friends, in which 
medicines are produced. (295) 

"They give food, and they give strength, they likewise give (a good) complexion and happiness; 
knowing the real state of this, they did not kill cows. (296) 

But this situation changed "But there was a change in them: after gradually seeing the king's 
prosperity and adorned women, (298) 

"The great human wealth, attended with a number of cows, and combined with a flock of beautiful 
women, the Brahmanas became covetous. (300) 

"They then, in this matter, having composed hymns, went to Okkaka, and said: Thou hast much wealth 
and corn, sacrifice thy great property, sacrifice thy great wealth.' (301) 

"As water, earth, gold, wealth, and corn, even so are there cows for men, for this is a requisite for living 
beings; sacrifice thy great property, sacrifice thy wealth." (306) 

"And then the king, the lord of chariots, instructed by the Brahmanas, caused many hundred thousand 
cows to be slain in offerings. (307) 

"The cows, that are like goats, do not hurt any one with their feet or with either of their horns, they are 
tender, and yield vessels (of milk),-seizing them by the horns the king caused them to be slain with a 
weapon. (308) 

"Then the gods, the forefathers, Inda, the Asuras, and the Rakkhasas cried out: 'This is injustice,' 
because of the weapon falling on the cows. (309) 

"There were formerly three diseases: desire, hunger, and decay, but from the slaying of cattle there 
came ninety-eight. (310) 

"This injustice of (using) violence that has come down (to us), was old; innocent (cows) are slain, the 
sacrificing (priests) have fallen off from the Dhamma. (311) 

"So Dhamma being lost, the Suddas and the Vessikas disagreed, the Khattiyas disagreed in manifold 
ways, the wife despised her husband. (313) 

"The Khattiyas and the Brahmanas and those others who had been protected by their castes, after 
doing away with their disputes on descent, fell into the power of sensual pleasures." (314) 
This sutta also suggests that there is an impact to human society if the Social and nature orders are 
not maintained properly apart from animal sacrifice. 

In order to have a better society and living conditions, humans have the responsibility to take care of 
animals and nature, in a word the Dharma. 

§ 3. Vegetarian practice 

The reasons why animals are killed are perhaps many but to provide food is the first and main one. 
Buddhist texts and leaders sought to discourage this kind of practice. 

As a result of this action and encouragement, Chinese Buddhist clergy is totally prohibited from eating 
animal flesh. However, you may ask why the Theravada and Tibetan monks still practice meat eating. 

3.1. Meat eating in early Buddhism 

The Buddha's emphasis was on avoidance of killing. Just as Peter Harvey says, "it is worse to swat a 
fly— an immediate of killing— than to eat the carcase of an already dead animal." 
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Therefore, in the Buddha's days, vegetarianism was practiced by Jains, though Jains see the vegetable 
eaten by them contained a life-principle or soul. 

3.1.1. Meat pure in three respects 

According to the Vinaya, Jains once accused the Buddha knowingly eating an animal that had been 
specifically killed for him. The donor denied this accusation. 

The Buddha on this occasion explained that monks could eat meat provided it is pure in three respects: 
they have not see, heard and suspected that the animal has been killed specifically for him. (Jivaka 
Sutta, Majjhima Nikaya 55,Vin.I.237-8) 

The commentary says that if a monk has suspicion because he has seen or heard of the donor hunting 
or fishing or slaughtering animals, he should make an enquiry to the donor. He can only eat if the 
animal was not particularly killed in order to feed him. (Vin.A.604-6) 

In the Upali Sutta of the Majjhimanikaya, the Buddha told the lay disciple Upali that if a monk receives 
food as a gift from a donor, and his loving-kindness for donors and other creatures is not 
compromised by such eating, if it is "blameless' by being pure in three respects. (M.I.386-7) 

To understand this "middle path" approach to meat-eating, we have to remember that there were no 
"Buddhists" in Shakyamuni's time. There were only mendicants of various kinds (including the 
Buddha's disciples), plus lay people who gave them alms out of respect without necessarily worrying 
about the brand name of the teachings. 

If meat was what a householder chose to offer, it was to be accepted without discrimination or 
aversion. To reject such an offering would be an offense against hospitality and would deprive the 
householder of an opportunity to gain merit ~ and it could not benefit the animal, because it was 
already dead. Even the Jains may have had a similar outlook during the same period of history, despite 
the strict doctrine of ahimsa. 

However, the Buddha emphasizes that the donor still generates much bad karma even if he kills a 
living being so as to offer alms for him and monks through (a) given the order to fetch the animal, (b) 
its pain and distress as it is dragged with a rope around its neck, (c) giving the order to kill the animal, 
(d) its pain and distress while being killed and (e) the offering of the meat to a monk if it is of a type 
not allowable for a monk. 

Not allowable food for monks listed in the early Suttas are (a) the flesh of elephants, horses, cows as 
people regarded these animals as royal emblem; (b) dog flesh and snake-flesh, as people saw them as 
disgusting; (c) the flesh of lions, tigers, panthers, bears and hyenas, as such animals would smell the 
eaters and attach them. (Vin.I.219-20) 

These prohibitions were both for preserving the faith of people at the time and for protecting the 
monks from possible danger, nor for moral reasons. 
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Because of this attitude towards meat, the Buddha with his disciples accepted offerings of meat in his 
lifetime without hesitation as shown in various sutras. 

The Buddha did not adopt vegetarianism because the Buddhist community at the time was mainly 
depending on lay people's donations for livelihood. 

No compulsory rule to abstain from meat eating 

One of his disciples and a cousin, Devadatta, proposed to make vegetarianism as a compulsory rule 
for all monks to follow, but the Buddha declined to do so. (Vin.II.171-2) 

Vegetarianism was considered as a part of asceticism in the time of the Buddha. This can be seen from 
the following. 

In the Upali Sutta of the Majjhimanikaya, there is a description of asceticism, it includes self-torture, 
ascetics, along with such things as nakedness, eating once a week, never sitting down, and pulling out 
hairs. 

It specifically says: "He is an eater of greens or millet or wild rice or hide-parings or moss or ricebran 
or rice-scum or sesamum flour or grass or cowdung. He lives on forest roots and fruits, he feeds on 
fallen fruits." (M.I.342-3) 

The Gautama Buddha himself also practiced such asceticism before his enlightenment such as eating 
only small amount of food and but it only made him thin and weak not awakening. 

Thus, the Buddha did not want to assess one's spiritual worth by such outside appearances or purely 
external ways. (A.II.71) 

Spiritual worth cannot be judged by outward observance 

Therefore, in the Amagandhasutta of the Suttanipata, it says that "a bad mind and wicked deeds are 
what defiles a man; no outward observances such as eating flesh can purify him". 

"Destroying living beings, killing, cutting, binding, stealing, speaking falsehood, fraud and deception, 
worthless reading, intercourse with another's wife;-this is Amagandha (what defiles one), but not the 
eating of flesh." (241) 

"Those persons who in this world are unrestrained in (enjoying) sensual pleasures, greedy of sweet 
things, associated with what is impure, skeptics (natthikaditthi), unjust, difficult to follow;-this is 
Amagandha (what defiles one), but not the eating of flesh." (242) 

"Those persons who in this world are unrestrained (in their behaviour) towards living creatures, who 
are bent upon injuring after taking others' (goods), wicked, cruel, harsh, disrespectful;-this is 
Amagandha, but not the eating of flesh." (246) 
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"Neither the flesh of fish, nor fasting, nor nakedness, nor tonsure, nor matted hair, nor dirt, nor rough 
skins, nor the worshipping of the fire, nor the many immortal penances in the world, nor hymns, nor 
oblations, nor sacrifice, nor observance of the seasons, purify a mortal who has not conquered his 
doubt." (248) 

So it is clear that the Buddha did not even regard vegetarianism as an optional practice for monks. For 
there are perhaps several reasons we can infer from this statements. 

First, if monks do not accept meat which is pure in three respects that would deprived of the donor 
from karmically fruitfulness generated by giving alms food. 

Second, it would encourage monks to pick and choose their food but food is only looked upon as a 
source of sustenance without preference. 

Buddhist clergy is encouraged to take whatever is offered to him or her in early Buddhism because 
their living depended on offerings. If they choose it would be difficult for both the lay people and 
monks. 

Third, to believe that being vegetarian is itself spiritually purifying would seem to be an example of 
the spiritual fetter of "attachment to virtues and vows". 

It is certainly the case that feeling of spiritually superiority is a common danger among vegetarians. 

In Theravada countries such as Sri Lanka, vegetarianism is universally admired but little practiced. 
However, most nuns are vegetarians and many 'protestant Buddhist' have recommended 
vegetarianism, such as Sarvodaya Sramadana movement. 

3.2. Question of buying meat 

Then the question arises whether buying meat from a butcher is considered participating in wrong 
action by encouraging it. 

One involves in the action of killing in three ways according to the first precept, killing an animal 
directly, telling someone else to do so or give consent. 

Here there no problem with the first aspect of direct killing, an obvious act of killing. Concerning the 
second and third aspects, it is meant only for the direct encouragement such as "why don't you go 
hunting?' or something similar, not otherwise. 

Of course, if one directly asks a butcher to kill an animal for one that breaks the first precept. This is 
what meant by the first precept of non-killing in early Buddhism. 
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But today, meat is available in market and your buying clearly does even related to the second aspect 
of encouraging killing. Therefore, opinions concerning whether buying meat from these markets 
involves killing divided. 

Some think that there is not killing involved in buying meat from supermarket, while others oppose 
the idea. 

Thus, Schmithausen says: "Nevertheless, as a buyer he keeps the system going and is hence indirectly 
responsible for the killing and also for the (often much worse) tortures and ecological ravages which 
are often connected with the rearing of animals or with catching them (e.g., by drift-net fishing)." 

3.3. Vegetarian practice in Mahayana Buddhism 

In Mahayana Buddhism, the general practice is vegetarian food. The motive behind this practice is 
largely due to the bodhisattva teaching of emphasis on compassion towards all living beings. 

Peter Harvey also thinks that Jain criticism of meat eating by Buddhist may have also played its part in 
the promotion of vegetarianism. 

The essence of Bodhisattva precepts can be summarized by the "Three Cumulative Pure Precepts": (1) 
the precepts of regulating behaviour; (2) the precepts of cultivating good; and (3) the precepts of 
liberating all sentient beings. 

The first group regarding the regulation of behaviour covers different types of Vinaya rules as 
observed by the seven categories of Buddhist followers. These disciplines aim at purification of body 
and speech. 

The second group of cultivating good deeds aims at attaining mental purification through the 
cultivation of wholesome thoughts. 

The third group, saving all sentient beings, aims at final liberation of all sentient beings through 
transforming the ego or self. So the first two rules are for perfection in oneself and the third is for 
benefiting others. 

It is in the third rule that a bodhisattva should show his compassion towards all sentient beings. 
Therefore eating flesh is considered not having compassion to the dead beings. 

There are many Mahayana sutras which advocate vegetarianism such as the Lankavatara Sutra ((Sfjp 
HJ^Jiltll)) , the Mahayana Mahaparinirvana Sutra (WMM) , the revised version of the 
Angulimalya Sutra ^MBBM., the Brahmajala Sutra %MM. and the Surangama Sutra If III JIM etc. 

In the Mahayana Mahaparinirvana Sutra it says that Kasyapa asked the Buddha "Why the Tathagata 
does not allow eating meat?" 
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The Buddha said: "It is because eating meat destroys of the seed of great compassion." Then Kasyapa 
asked the Buddha again "Why formerly meat pure in three or nine respects was allowed to eat?" The 
Buddha said "That was because (the rules) are laid down gradually. Now meat eating should be 
prohibited. Kasyapa, I order all disciples from today that they cannot any more partake of meat." 

This clearly shows that there is a change in the meat eating practice from partaking of meat pure in 
three aspects to vegetarianism. 

The Brahmajala Sutra also says: "All disciples of the Buddha should abstain from meat eating, because 
it destroys the seed of great compassion, all sentient beings will abandon him (meat eater) upon 
seeing him, thus, all bodhisattvas should not eat the flesh of all living beings." 

The most detailed discussion of meat eating is found in the Lankavatara Sutra, which argues in 
support of vegetarianism from various points. Peter Harvey summarizes it as follows: 

(a) All beings, in some past rebirth, have been one's close relatives, such as one's mother, or 
friends. One should look on all beings as if they were one's only child, i.e. with loving- 
kindness and not eat them. 

(b) The smell of meat eater frightens beings and gives a meat eater a bad reputation. 

(c) Eating meat by Buddhists means that the Dharma will be spoken ill of, and the 
bodhisattvas will lose their hearers. 

(d) Meat stinks. 

(e) Meat eating prevents progress in meditation, and leads to arrogance, as do onions, garlic 
and alcohol. 

(f) The meat eater sleeps uneasily, with bad dreams (loving-kindness is said to lead to good 
sleep); he or she is anxious, with bad digestion and bad health. It is karmically fruitful for a 
bodhisattva to eat grains, beans, honey, oil, ghee, molasses and sugar etc., and also healthy to 
do so. 

(g) Meat eating leads to bad rebirth as a carnivorous animal, or low caste human; 
vegetarianism leads to a good rebirth. 

(h) If no meat is eaten, no-one will destroy life, as there will be no market for the bodies. 

According to the Chinese traveler Faxian who went to India at the beginning of fifth century, in the 
Buddhist heart land of Northeast India, nearly all classes but the lowest came to be vegetarian. (Legge, 
1886, 43) 

So this movement of vegetarianism in northeast India perhaps is reflected in the Mahayana sutras as 
we have mentioned above. 

This influenced Hinduism so that even today members of higher class people are often vegetarian. 

3.4. Vegetarianism in China 

The Buddhist argument for vegetarianism has a notable impact in Eastern Asian Buddhism, particularly 
in China; it became a tradition for Chinese Buddhist monks. 
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When Buddhism was introduced into China, Chinese monks still practiced as Indian monks did 
because in the Buddhist Vinaya there is no rule prohibiting monks from eating meat. 

Therefore, in his Jujing Cibei Lun [%^MMf$i the Ultimate Compassion), Shengyue \tM said: "Before 
the (Mahayana) Nirvana sutra was introduced, in about ten years, the well known monks at Lushan 
already practiced vegetarianism." (T50, 366) 

This shows that before the introduction of the Mahayana Nirvana Sutra, the Chinese monks mainly 
continued practiced pure meat eating, but there were some monk practiced vegetarianism. 

This of course was mainly influenced by the Confucian thought of filial piety and compassion. For 

instance, in the Menzi ^:i 1 SSI±, it says: 

"The noble's (attitude towards) birds and animals is that having seen them alive, he cannot 
bear to see them die; having heard their dying cries, he cannot bear to eat their flesh. 
Therefore he keeps away from his slaughter-house and cook-room." 

Secondly, according to Confusious filial piety, one had to practice vegetarianism abstaining from 

eating meat and good cloth to show his filial piety when his parents died. 

Under the influence of Confucianism, there were already many Buddhist monks practiced 
vegetarianism before Wudi of Liang who enacted the rule, such as Daoan and Huiyuan. 

But this is on the volunteer basis, but to look at vegetarianism as a kind of asceticism. 

According to the Japanese scholar Suwa Gijun WMm$L, out of 497 monks recorded in the Biography 
of Eminent Monks, there are 68 vegetarians, less than 13 per cent. In the Biography ofBhiksunis, out of 
95 there are 30 vegetarians, 32 per cent stronger. (KtMM ftlttftll^) - XM&Mi, % 
46-50 1 o ) 

It was Emperor Wudi of Liang (464-549), who enacted the rule that no Chinese monk should eat meat 
in CE 511 in his Abolishing Meat and Alcohol WMfat. ( t~+A) 

This is because Wudi of Liang was a pious Buddhist and he took up bodhisattva precepts and 
practiced seriously. He was moved and effected by the Mahayana bodhisattva thought of compassion 
and advocated vegetarianism. 

As a result of this rule, vegetarian practice became a tradition in Chinese Buddhism and all Chinese 
Buddhist monks and nuns practiced it which continued until today. 

Among pious lay people vegetarian practice is very common being seen as an implication of either the 
precept or the bodhisattva vow. 
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This attitude also influenced Korean and Japan. Today, vegetarian practice is more common in Korean 
Buddhist circles than Japan. 

§ 4. Positive regard and help for animals 

Just as the sutta says all sentient beings like happiness and dislike pain, so not to harm them. 
Therefore, the Karaniyametta sutta says to radiate one's loving-kindness to all types of beings. 

Buddhists believe that loving-kindness is a quite powerful mental energy. One can extend it to others 
if one practices it for a long time. 

Both animals and humans respond better to those who they feel are friendly, so that loving-kindness 
is seen to protect a person. 

The Buddha himself, according to the Vinaya, calmed down a rampaging elephant with lovingkindness 
so that it bowed down and worshipped him. 

In another place, when a monk was bitten by a snake and died, the Buddha said that because he had 
failed to radiate loving-kindness to the snake and other wild animals. (A.II.72-3) 

Even today, monks meditating in the forest of Thailand, Sri Lank and Burma radiate such qualities to 
the forest animals as a protection. 

The Buddha is said having retired to forest for meditation in order to be away from the quarrelsome 
monks. There an elephant and a monkey were his companions, bringing him offerings. (Vin.I.352-3; 
Dhp.A.58-60) 

4.1. Helping animals 

In the Theravada Vinaya, the monastic code, monks are allowed to release trapped animals or fish if 
this is from compassion rather than the desire to steal. (Vin.III.62-3) 

The Buddha also always advised monks to feed animals, birds and other insects if they had left over 
food, but not to waste it. (A.I.161) 

Thus, Asoka, followed the example of the Buddha, is said to have built hospitals for animals, 
developed wayside wells and shade-tree for both human and animals. 

In Sri Lanka, I have seen that people release livestock such as cow to temples and these animals are 
allowed wonder freely in the monastery. 

In the Chinese Buddhist circle, there is a general practice of releasing lives such as fish, birds and other 
forms of life. This kind of ceremony is quite common here in Hong Kong and Taiwan. 

And almost in every Chinese temple there is a fish pond intended to rescue fish. 
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As for smaller life like insect, monks are also asked not to destroy them. Thus monks are prohibited 
from traveling during the raining season incase they may step on insects and kill them. (Vin.1.137) 

§ 5. Plants, trees and forests 

As we have discussed at the beginning, non-harming of vegetation is also included in the first 
precepts for both monks and lay people, but just as Peter Harvey says "If the monastic ideal is one of 
complete non-violence to trees, then the lay ideal is one of co-operative harmony with them and their 
deities." 

In the Samyutta Nikdya, it says that lay people can acquire karmic fruitfulness in planting groves and 
fruit trees for human use. (S.I.33) 

There are several cases in the early scriptures concerning harming trees. In the Vinaya, lay people 
complained that Buddhist monks, in felling the trees, were harming life that is one-facultied [ekindriya 
jiva), which is the sense of touch according to Vinaya commentary. (Vin.A.575) 

In another passage, on tree-felling, after reference to people's concern over one-facultied life, the 
Buddha criticized a monk who has cut down a large tree used as a shrine, saying "For, foolish man, 
people are percipient of a life principle in a tree." (Vin.III.156) 

In both cases, the belief that trees and other vegetations are one-facultied life is a common belief. The 
Buddha prohibited monks to harm it to avoid popular sensibilities. 

After examined the evidences in the early texts, Schmithausen says that plants were seen as a 
'borderline case' as regards to sentient life, and there was no real interest in resolving the matter as a 
theoretical issue. 

It is in such attitude that lay people are allowed to cut trees and other vegetations provided they do 
not misuse it. 

§ 6. Human's responsibility for environment 

The teaching of the Buddha is mainly aiming for human perfection, man becoming an ethically 
wholesome person by the elimination of bad qualities and desires within. 

Once humans become virtuous they will not destroy all forms of life, but show their compassion to all, 
humans, animals and even plants as stated in the first precept of non-killing. 

People may criticize that this attitude leads Buddhists to play a passive role in the protection of our 
environment since the emphasis is only in non-injury, not actively participating in protection. 

But when we look at the issue from a different perspective, Buddhist teaching of Dependent 
Origination, one may argue that Buddhist also take part in environment protection actively. 
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According to the Buddhist teaching of Dependent Co-arising, 

Everything in this world is interdependent, therefore, nothing is permanent. 
Everything in this world is interrelated, therefore, nothing is independent. 
Everything in this world is relative, therefore, nothing is absolute. 

From these three aspects, we can see that man's existence in the world is (1) not absolute, but (2) 
dependent on and (3) related to all other things both animate and inanimate in the same world. 

Therefore, first, in order to have a happy and peaceful life and living, humans have to protect the 
things around them be it animals or plants or other natural things. 

This is because the environmental destruction is mainly done by humans no matter to animals or to 
natural plants or other things. Therefore, humans have the responsibility to their actions. 

Secondly, humans are the higher form of life endowed with morality and potential for spirituality. 
Therefore, humans have the responsibility to take care of the inferior forms of life such as animals and 
plants and others things in the world. 

Schmithausen says: "As for the first argument, I do not deny that the spiritual perfection of individuals 
may have an automatic ecological effect. But at least as far as early Buddhist spirituality (as I for one 
understand it from the texts) is concerned, I shall try to show that what follows from it spontaneously 
would seem to be, above all, only a largely "passive" ecological attitude, emerging as a kind of by- 
product, hardly an "active" one based on positive value, perceived to inhere in intact nature and in 
natural diversity as such, which is, however, what is most required in the present situation." 
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